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Amen Brother Lawd 

by Ellen Chaney 


Everyday is the Lawd s day. 

Preach it, brother, preach it. 

Everybody is the Lawd’s body. 

Say it, brother, say it. 

Now the Lawd made somebodies black an* he made somebodies white. 
He made somebodies light an’ he made somebodies dark. 

Brother, preach it loud an’ clear. 

An we is part of the Lawd’s body no matter if we’s black bodies or 
white bodies. 


We hear it, brother, we hear it. 

No matter what body’s we is we’s all the same body’s. Lawd, hallelu 


Amen, brother. 

Pray on it brothers and sisters. 

Amen, brother Lawd! 

With the final hallelujahs” and “pray its** and “amen hrothers*’church 
ended an the congregation walked out of the church—their spirits lifted 
and their heads high. They’s part of the Lawd’s body. Amen brother Lawd' 
Only one s head was bowed, and only one’s spirits were low. This one 
™ aS ^ atl ^ cvv R* I°nes—student an* scholar and boy of the 
nc |f u . r ko°d. He walked out on the street with his old mother on one arm 
and h!s o d pa on the other. His folks walked beside him with their heads 
high-full of pride for their smart son and pride in their race. 

outs »de stood in one compact group. Their voices 
were pitc e igh in excitement and low in resentment as they talked the 
preacher s treatment of the morning’s sermon. Then as their talk grew sen 

ous a ut t sermon s message, low voices disappeared and the voices began 
trying to out do one another. 


In ri/v n °j,k*r * nc * not r *&ht f° r °ne race to judge another. We’re equ 
In the Lawds sight and in our sight we is equal. 

mv * & ot * How much pay do I get an* how mu 

pay does the white who does the same as I get ? 

an’ thirl* S lo &° c ^ car ‘cross town to get to a school. Yes, $ 

' l“» two block, from whero. 1 li.e. Ye., .ir" 

loud<: r ,ha“ihrono'w„“" t ' d ° n ' ” having his !a> - Each ” 
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The preacher came by on his way home for lunch. He nodded hello 
and then walked by the mob. The congregation nodded back. One black 
man asked him to stay and talk some about his sermon, but the preacher 
was in a hurry to cat and then take a nap before coming to church tonight. 

Matthew R. Jones stood among the people in the crowd. He listened 
carefully to what each one had to say. He ignored most of what the con¬ 
gregation said, but sometimes he heard a remark that struck his attention, 
and he made a mental note of it so he could have something to use as ex¬ 
amples of the Southern Negro attitudes in his race betterment class at South¬ 
ern College for Betterment of Negroes. Matthew intensely disliked the 
course, but for all freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and seniors the course 
was required. After three years of the same race betterment ideas pounded 
into his head, Matthew was no better off than when he had started the course 
with freshmen race betterment as far as bettering his race was concerned. 

At school Matthew was considered smart. He was in the top ten percent 
of his class. In his race betterment class he was one of the best students—not 
that he said much but his test grades were high. His friends at school, his 
professor, and his neighbors all looked toward Matthew as one of their future 
leaders. He was smart, had great potential both as a leader and as a citizen. 
He’ll lead our people, that’s what they all say. But Matthew to neither his 
friends, professors or neighbors ever said much when the subject of equal 
treatment of races came up. When asked to give an opinion he repeated some¬ 
thing that he had overheard or agreed with what was being talked about. 

They’re fools—ignorant and stupid. Not one white will help them. 
Matthew watched the faces of the congregation. Their eager, happy, bright, 
black faces with beads of sweat on their foreheads were excited. Light black 
and big black niggers met together to help themselves or rather talk bout 
what they would do to help themselves. Then later they’d not forget the 
whole problem but do nothing to help it for it was one of those kind of things 
which stupid and ignorant negroes can’t solve. Only the whites can. There s 
not a chance in a million to ever hope to be equal with the whites. The hard¬ 
er these niggers try; the futher they’ll be pushed back by the whites back 
to nowhere where they came from. Yes, Matthew heard them and watched 
them. 

I’m gonna’ buy me a big black shiny Cadillac to park in front of my new 
white house uptown. That’s what I’s going to do. 

An’ a white maid—one fur each kid—but not one like any lazy 
1 wants one that’ll work. They laugh-not only the one who spoke, but the 
whole congregation. They laughed as one person laughed—the kind ot 
person who plans his revenge against his persecutors. 
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Matthew watched, and he listened to the congregation with his old 
mother on one arm and his old pa on the other—they were full of pride 
in their smart son and pride in their race. Too bad they can't forsee what 
they Ye doing to themselves. There was almost a look of pity in his eyes as he 
looked at them. They’d never get out of their slums. They’d never get all 
of those big things they talk about. Dream, they’ve got nothing but big 
empty dreams. Matthew realized he’d never get out. Of the congregation 
he was the only one who had any sort of chance to get out, but where 
would he go; what could he do? Here in the South there was nothing and 
only a little better than nothing in the big White North. After college heat 
ihe best could become an educator, but for the rest there were only manual 
jobs waiting for them. 

The crowd then turned to Matthew. They wanted his opinion—what 
should they do? They needed an educated person to talk to them to stir 
them to action and lead their way. There was here amongst them—Matthew 
R. Jones—college student with a smart mind. He’d know what to do if 
anybody did. 

What do you have ta’ say, Matthew ? 

\cah. Tell us somethin’ brother Matthew. Wc needs to know an’ you 
can tell us. 


He could tell them, but they wouldn’t listen. 

1 he congregation waited to hear what words of wisdom Matthew 
would have for them. Their voices hushed as they waited for him to speak. 
Matthew with his old mother on one arm and his old pa on the other—they 
stood with their heads high full of pride for their smart son and pride in 
their race. Matthew was in the center of the congregation. They wanted him 
here so they all could hear him and see him. They waited for him to speak. 
1 hey waited anticipating his words, noticing each expression on his face. 
They waited. 

Matthew looked around him. He watched their shiny black faces with 
thcr bright glistening eyes and beads of sweat on their foreheads. He look¬ 
ed all around. Then he lowered his eyes. 

hc'<l s|>c ik >n ^ rC ^ Jt '° n Wa ' C ! U ' Ct ' ^ ! ,c y s, 'll were waiting for the words 


e raised his eyes, l<>oked his friends and fellow worshippers in t 
ment in fh” "“u * i? * ^ amuscc l> b ut the congregation only saw exei 

ZZ Vwc Srt*" T* «*•-* .k. Lord's bodv 

matter it we re black or white.” 

Amen, brother Lawd! 






I 
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Song of 
Souchong 


Uf{c visions of liquid jade 
The figures fly before me 
Carrying bamboo sticks 
And laughing emerald laughter — 

Clothed in a cloud of misty mint 
Born from the top of mount Ching 
They drift through the green forest of the night — 
Seeing by the light of a primal moon 
Whose beams are imprisoned by leaf lanterns 
Or fall to the earth and are trod on 
By walking feet of phantoms 
In the wilderness of Souchong 
I here is no jewel lihe wind 
To tease the temple bells to sound 
I here is only the sound of 
Broken tea cups 
Tossed among the vines 
Ami tea stained water lilies — 


-bv RoxAnna Arrington 
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The Red Striped 
Peppermint Stick 

by Brenda Lee 


Taylor’s Sweet Shop had been on the corner of Fourth and Elm Street 
ever since anyone in the small town of Cedarvillc could remember. The store 
was as much a landmark of the town as the bronze-plated statue of Cedars 
ville’s noble founder, Oscar Tindellsworth Cedar, which stood erect in the 
middle of the city square. The appearance of the store was the same as it had 
always been—small, neat, well-kept. It was a one-room building which con¬ 
tained only one glass counter filled with jars of every kind of candy imagin¬ 
able. Between the counter on the shelf stood an old-fashioned, huge, metal 
cash register. This about completed the furnishings of the room—all except 
Ole Mr. Taylor, who ran the shop. 

Now Ole Mr. Taylor was a different matter. He too, was a Cedarsville 
“landmark”, and some people even argued the point as to who had actually 
been the first Cedarsville pioneer, Oscar Tindellsworth Cedar, or Ole Mr. 
Taylor. 

Ole Mr. Taylor was indeed an old man—how old nobody knew, for he 
had been in Cedarsville long before the courthouse had begun keeping birth 
certificates. But no one doubted that he was an old man—one look at him 
proved that. He was a thin man with thick hair which always was tousled. 
He wore thick square glasses which usually wound up on the end of his nose. 
His face was hard set and the wrinkles in his forehead were deep for Ole 
Mr. Taylor was always frowning. The lines at his mouth were turned down 
undoubtedly because his face had not worn a smile for many years. As the 
people of Cedarsville put it. Ole Mr. Taylor had turned sour on the world— 
at least, his world. 


The fact could not be denied that he had had several streaks of bad luck 
since Mrs. Taylor had died some thirty years ago. His old round stove had 
gone bad and his little apartment was never really warm; then his old tom 
cat Jeremiah, who was his favorite (and only) companion had died, and 
hen, later, some careless child had thrown a ball at his apartment window 
and sent his favorite pot of red petunias crashing to the sidewalk. Thii 
f ‘ nC ‘ nt | W f S ,j Ca ' an cxam ple of Ole Mr. Taylor’s main peeve—child 
/•r t i 3tC % C * FCn ^ at oncs ’ ta H ones, skinny ones, small ones, quic 
ere were any, and Ole Mr. Taylor would swear there were non< 
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in Ccdarsvillc), and loud ones. They were stupid, useless, good-for-nothing 
brats and all they did was make trouble for him. They tracked mud into 
his store, put their sticky, gooey fingers on his counter, and more than a few 
times had spilled a jar of jelly beans from one corner of the store to the other. 

Every child in Ccdarsville knew of the grouchy attitude of Ole Mr. 
Taylor—and so did their parents, for they, too, had once been children and 
had spent their every penny or nickle. for a lollipop or a jaw-breaker from 
Ole Mr. Taylor’s Shop. Each child also knew that Mr. Taylor was quite 
harmless in spite of his mean look or raised voice, so they paid him little 
mind, which only irritated the old man even more. 

Mr. Taylor lived upstairs in a small apartment directly over the Sweet 
Shop. Each morning, promptly at five minutes before eight, he strode 
complainingly down the steps of his apartment. As he reached the bottom, 
his stooped form bent over and picked up his morning newspaper. He never 
failed to complain that the paper boy always threw the paper in a different 
place. Stupid, silly boy, he always thought to himself. 

This particular Saturday morning was no different. He wore his same 
“Saturday morning frown” which was worse than his others for Mr. Taylor 
hated Saturday mornings more than any other morning of the week. His 
reason was simple: there was no school on Saturday and that meant more 
children would come into his shop. 

As he glanced at his newspaper, two small boys, exuberant in a fine 
game of chase, rounded the corner and bumped right into the old man who 
dropped his paper to the ground. Stopping only long enough to gain their 
own composure, the two youngsters ran on shouting up the street, leaving 
the old man to regain his own by himself. Needless to say, Ole Mr. Taylor 
was furious. He pounded into his shop, muttering heaven knows what under 
his breath. He could tell already that this was going to be an awful day and 
he wondered to himself if he could bear it. As if what had happened already 
was not enough, he suddenly heard the clang of the bell beside the kettle of 
the Ccdarsvillc Women’s Society, who, every Saturday, directly across the 
street from his shop, tried to raise money for an Orphan s Home. To Ole 
Mr. Taylor, this was a most ridiculous waste of time and money. Spending 
hard-earned money on a bunch of ruffians! How utterly ridiculous, he 
thought. 

The morning went on as Ole Mr. Taylor has suspected. Children, 
children, and more children came into his shop to spend their weekly allow¬ 
ances on their favorite sweets. “A nickel’s worth of jelly beans, a penny re 
lollipop, a stick of licorice, please.” So went the morning. Mr. Taylor, as 
usual, was almost to the point of distraction. Between each purchase he fran¬ 
tically wiped the counter with a damp rag, trying in vain to remove the 
seemingly thousands of small finger prints which were impressed from oik 
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end of the counter to the other. When he was not busy selling and wiping, 
he was running back and forth to the front door, shooing away all the 
children who, to Mr. Taylor’s utter disapproval, were getting not only finger 
but nose prints on his window pane. 

A little after noon, business slacked up a bit, and soon there was no one 
in the shop. Ole Mr. Taylor sat down and tried to relax. Suddenly he 
noticed a small lad standing at the window of the shop with his chubby 
hands pressed on the pane and his little pug nose smashed entirely flat on 
the glass. Almost without thinking, Ole Mr. Taylor rose to yell to the boy 
to go away if he wasn’t coming in. But then before he did, he saw who it 
was. It was “him”. That’s all Ole Mr. Taylor knew, for he had never known 
the boy’s name. Nevertheless, he came by the Sweet Shop every afternoon 
and looked in the window. He never came in; he just stood outside and 
looked in at the jars filled with candy. For some reason he couldn’t explain 
even to himself. Ole Mr. Taylor never could bring himself to yell at the boy 
to go away. 


There was something different about this child, Mr. Taylor thought, but 
what he did not know. He looked like the rest of the children—a small, 
thin boy perhaps five or six with tousled sandy hair. His clothes were 
somewhat shabbier than most of the others, but nevertheless he was still 
dressed as neat as can be expected of a five or six year old boy. Perhaps 
the difference lay in his eyes. Yes, that must be it, thought Ole Mr. Taylor. 
The boy had soft, blue eyes, but they had a sort of sadness about them. Yes, 
a sadness which even near-sighted Ole Mr. Taylor recognized as far away 
as the front of the shop. 

The lad stood at the window for several minutes and then, to Ole Mr. 
Taylor s surprise the boy walked into the shop. He said nothing but stopped 
directly in front of the candy counter. Then his eyes shifted to the left and 
he l>egan examining each jar of candy. His eyes looked first at the jar of yellow 
lemon drops, each covered sparsely with white sugar crystals. From there 
his eyes moved to the next jar filled with oval jelly beans of many colors— 
re , green, black, yellow, purple, brown. His eyes traveled on the next jar 
which was filled with standing twisted strips of tar black licorice. After 
gazing there, he moved on to the next jar. It was filled with red-striped 
peppermint sticks, all leaning at an angle to one side of the glass container. 

ere us gaze rested. He seemed to be looking at each stick individually, 
and then glanced at the whole jar. The soft, blue sad eyes were filled with 
a o<> o ccision, but nevertheless they moved on to the next jar and then 
ic next until at last he had examined all the candy in Ole Mr. Taylor’s 
I , ^ op rom the lemon drops, to the jelly beans, on through to the 
j ptrmint stic s t e orange jaw-breakers, the cellophane wrapped lolli¬ 
pops, and finally the silver-foiled chocolate kisses. 
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Ole Mr. Taylor had stood and watched in silent amazement. Now the 
boy’s eyes traveled again to the jar filled with the red-striped peppermints. 
Only a brief glance, and the look of decision returned again. Slowly now, 
still without a word, the little boy put one chubby hand into his pocket. He 
then placed two shiny pennies on the counter. The hollow jangle of the 
bright coins on the glass counter resounded throughout the shop. 

"I’d like two peppermint sticks, please,” said the boy. As he spoke his 
soft, blue sad eyes met the eyes of Ole Mr. Taylor, even though for a short 
second. Mr. Taylor said nothing, but opened the glass counter and took out 
two sticks of red-striped peppermint candy. He put them in a small brown 
sack and handed it across to the boy. He felt that he wanted to speak to the 
boy, but he could find no words. 

The little boy said thank you, and turned to leave the store. He got as 
far as the door and then he stopped short. Ole Mr. Taylor s eyes were stil 
on him. Suddenly the boy turned and walked back to the counter. Before Mr. 
Taylor knew what had happened, the little boy had taken out one of the 
sticks of candy from his sack and was holding it before Ole Mr. Tay or. 


“Here”, he said, “this is for you.” 

The calloused, wrinkled hand of Ole Mr. Taylor reached out for the 
candy stick and for a brief second the two were holding on to the rec Stic 
together. Then before Ole Mr. Taylor could say a word, the little boy turn¬ 
ed and ran out the door. 

Ole Mr. Taylor stood there for a moment and looked down at tbrandy 
stick in his hand. In the quiet awe that prevailed in the little shop, he i 
not realize that a wet, salty tear was running slowly down his cheek, 
that moment he heard the clanging bell from the kettle across the street 
He went to the old cash register and filled his red peppermint stainc 
with four quarters. He walked out of the shop and across the street 1 
quarters jangled loudly as they hit the pot, and Ole Mr. ay or s 
into a warm smile. € • 

The epochs of time have recorded in the talcs of Mytholojtf many g . 
and heroes. The most important of these gods are the twe ve g mQ§t 

ans. But still to be remembered are the lesser gods ° ^f-tinV Edith 
important of who was the God of Love, Eros ( u P' in Hesiod 

Hamilton’s Mythology says, “Homer knows nothing of him, b 
he is ’Fairest of the deathless gods’. In the early stones, he ,s oftenest a beau 

liful serious youth who gives good gifts to men. ,, , j . 

the Jtegomg story, "The ReW 
sees the God of Love, Cupid, throw off the robes ofdiviny 
flesh of mortal man in the form of a small bo,. As Eros of old, he brings 
a gift of love to an old man by a simple decc o in n 










Fragments 

by N. J. Hill 


Quickly the hand is retrieved , 

Penitence and regret fill the 
mother's eyes as his 
swim in blue pools before hers. 

The soft flushed chee{ duc\s and turns 

to ta^e the hurt into a private place 
to nurse it. 

If only the moment had never been. 

If only the crac{ of foolish anger 
had never sounded .. . 

(I had loved her, 

and believed her wise 
and gentle. 
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she was bathed in a gauze 
of golden sunlight and flowers in a garden 
and soft pisses in a twilight room, 
and mother came to mean 
warmth and safety and god. 

I had in childish wonder 

pulled a small bowl nearer 
to my seeding eyes 

and in equal wonder 
watched as it fell to its death 
in myriad pieces on the tile below. 

My sunlight vanished under 
a cloud of brief pain 
as the hand lashed 
hastily at my open face 

And l /{now now that she too 
had flinched as she struck^ 

and her hurting surpassed even mine) 

The mother holds the fragments 

°f mg' r g} ass 

And the child-memory within her 

cries once again as she too shatters 
and is no longer the sun 

nor the haven nor the faith. 


The Idiot 

Not by chance she an idiot is 
By choice alone is she that way 
Unamendable and dense 
And seems to enjoy the fact. 

No haphazard performance this 
It is controlled fool childs play 
And yields her small recompense 
Rut continues she the idiot act. 

T. R. 


Perfection 

by Laurel Bird 

(Excerpts from the Journal of Dr. Phlox Hawthorn ) 
OCTOBER 1. TO MARCH 26. 

OCTOBER 1. 

Today I have made a discovery. 1 find that by injecting Preparation 11^ 
into Brilia 12 I have finally discovered the pearl of my search. It was thrill¬ 
ing to see the flower develop, milky white before my eyes. One beautiful 
blossom emanating from a slim, green stalk. Perfection itself. And even 
as I watched, I could see changes take place in it. The red flecks at the base 
of the bud that I had tried so hard to eliminate in my experimenting disap¬ 
peared. Likewise did the slight fringe on the outer petals. What was before me 
consisted of a flower with 9 milk-white petals. Each was the same size as 
the other, slightly ovular but not pointed. They curved smoothly to the top 
of the stem, where they seemed to melt into it. They were heavy petals, 
smooth to the touch, like freshly churned butter on a cool morning. There 
was no enlarged calyx, but the sepals were tiny, and pale, pale green as if 
they were actually apologizing for hiding even the smallest portion of the 
lustrous white petals. The whole head of the flower was perhaps two inches 
in diameter, small because the petals hugged one another close, as if to say, 
“We arc one, and will not be separated.” The stem was slender, but sturdy 
to support the weight of the flower. It was smooth, no thorns, and very 
pliant, yet firm. It held the flower erect, and yet it was not a long stem, 
perhaps eight inches. And another of my endless strivings had come to 
pass: there were no leaves on the stem. There was nothing to detract from 
the stark white radiance of my new flower. I sat back as I watched it and 
thought to myself, was it worth it, my many years as a botanist, germinat¬ 
ing, cross-pollinating, grafting, countless times experimenting, noting, 
countless failures—for this? And my answer came back, yes, yes, to see 
this pure beauty I would not change a step of my life. 1 have been well re¬ 
warded for my effort. This day I am a happy man. My flower is as perfect 
as a man could make it, and it is I who have done it. 

OCTOBER 5. 

As I write I am filled with a dread. My flower was no longer beauti¬ 
ful to me, and this morning I killed it. I burned the history of its germina¬ 
tion, and burned the flower carefully. It shall never confront me again. 1 
had thought it was the best that man could produce, but I was wrong. The 
white was not white as I had thought it to be, and I saw ridges in what 1 
had thought was a smooth stem. I am afraid. Is my one dream of a perfect 
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flower never to be realized? Will I die before I see perfection? Susan tries to 
quiet my fears. “Daddy,” she pleads to me with her black eyes, “you must 
not become upset over your work. In my portrayals on stage, I never give a 
perfect performance. There is always something to strive for.” What she 
doesn’t realize is that I must have perfection. I have given up everything 
else but my search. All I have left is my daughter, and she generously 
supports this old man so that he may continue his experimenting. I must 
produce perfection before my death. 


OCTOBER 10. 

1 have been depressed today. As I sat by my window thinking about 
possible ways to achieve my perfect flower, I happened to notice the trees 
in the yard, as if for the first time. The leaves were fiery red now, or yellow, 
or gold, and many sifted gently to earth in the slanting afternoon sunlight. 
Down the street I saw a thin wisp of smoke rising, its odor reaching even 
here. Mrs. Ingram was always the first to clear her yard of falling leaves. The 
trees arc dying again, I thought. Oh, let me live to find my perfection. 1 
must! And then as I sat there, 1 felt a nausea gripping my stomach, slowly 
inching its way to my throat, to my mouth, and I found myself sobbing, 
“What have I done? I have killed my perfection. As these trees are dying, 
so has my perfection died.’’ I realized in that moment that my last flower 
had been my perfect work. With the slow agony of one awaiting his own 
execution, I realized what I had done. I had destroyed my creation closest 
to perfection. I must regain it. I must rediscover the formula. And perfect it 
absolutely. This was my only chance to attain perfection! 1 left the window 
with the acrid smell of smoke still in my nostrils. 


NOVEMBER 23. 

I have been working steadily on my flower for over a month. It is near y 
winter. Susan has been gone on tour for nearly three weeks now, and I ave 
had all my time to work on my flower. Today I received a letter from my 
actress. “Father,” she wrote, “I hope you know now from your cx P cr, ^ ts 
that you will never quite reach perfection. One never does, you ' no ^ # 

I myself was discouraged during the dress rehearsal. My part as loc * 

“A Doll” seems never to come alive as I want it to. Violet is a young chi c 
who has manufactured a dream world in which there is not in R cx ^ c P l c 
small doll. What a lonely Violet can never understand is that the doll n i 
never speak to her. She dresses the doll in her finest clothes, ce P s ^ 
in a lovely style, and plays with her constantly. Still, she wi not ta '• 1 

in frustration one day is sitting on the well, giving the doll a final chan 
to speak. When the doll says nothing. Violet strikes out at her, loses h 
balance, and both she and the doll fall into the well. . , 

“I am not able to capture Violet’s lonely disappointment, which is the 
key to this role’s interpretation. 1 don’t feel her as a living person, an 
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matter how hard I try, Violet cannot become real to me. She will never be 
perfect, because I can’t be wholly she.” 

I had to smile when I read this. 1 think I knew Violet rather well. I 
must say that she solved her problem in an interesting manner. 

DECEMBER 30. 

I have finally been able to produce a flower similar to the old one, but 
I cannot remember enough of my development of the flower to restore it 
completely in order to continue on. My present one has tiny black veins ex¬ 
tending to each petal tip, and something has caused these tips to droop some | 
what, and the flower has no unity. It cannot be my perfection, I know that 
now. But 1 must continue to search. I am going through all my former ex¬ 
periments now to see if I might find any old clues to help me in my struggle. 
Perfection must be reached! 

JANUARY 1. 

Today was a fatal day. I am now eighty-four years old. Sixty of those 
eighty-four years I have spent working to develop my perfection. I am not 
much closer than on that day sixty years ago that I vowed to create the per¬ 
fect flower. I have not much time before me. I must recover my last discovery 
and continue on from there. And I must hurry. There is no time. 

MARCH 21. 

Today I saw a bird outside my window, a fat brown robin. He hopped 
from a nearby branch to the window sill, and peeped in at me. He had a 
wise expression in his bright eyes, and I was compelled to listen to his song. 
“Spring is here, birds sing, flowers grow, flowers grow, flowers grow .... 
Over and over the song came to me. Flowers did grow, all hut one, which 
must grow above all others. I turned to look at my latest development. It 
was a beautiful flower, yes, but it lacked unity. It had a single leaf on its 
stem which drooped in awareness of its imperfection. Its petals were very 
white, but thick and coarse, still with their black veins. They seemed to be 
asleep on their stem, with no desire to smile up into a waiting face. I turned 
once again to the robin, and my blood chilled. He had flown away and re¬ 
turned, and in his beak was thrust the stem of a single white rose, its head 
flopping in its strange position. For a moment I had thought that this .. • •» 
but no, I was safe. No one had yet developed perfection. 1 was free to ac¬ 
complish the deed yet. And I must! 

MARCH 25. 

I have made a discovery. 1 have developed a liquid pollen (Brilia 13)» 
which 1 think if injected into the stem of my flower, will give me the per' 
fcction I seek. I have experimented with it successfully on other plants 1 
have. It has taken the coarseness from petals, as 1 need to have clone. 1 am 
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even able to produce a smooth stem with it. I shall have my perfection 
tomorrow. 

MARCH 26. 

I am writing with anticipation and something near delirious happiness 
today. In a few moments I will inject my flower for the last time. I have 
prepared carefully for today. My syringe is waiting now beside the flower. 
Even this poor specimen seems more beautiful today. Perhaps it feels its 
luminous white head lifted proudly already. Perhaps it wriggles delightedly 
in its shiny smooth stem. Oh, if you are only right. Little Flower, all my 
work will have been useful. I will have proved that my daughter was wrong. 

MARCH 23. 

I must ... I must . . . time . . . perfection . . 
perfection can be attained, perhaps not on stage, but in my laboratory. 1 will 
have the perfection which no one has ever attained. But, enough of this 
dreaming. I must see my results. Holding the syringe causes me great pain. 
The weight of the pollen presses into my hand, demanding to be used. Fev¬ 
erishly, yet with an even calm I gently insert the needle down the ovary, 
and into the calyx. I find I still have a quantity left over. It is done. I feel 
a division now, almost a numbness, as if while I still live, only my body is 
breathing. My soul has entered the flower. My eyes begin searching the 
specimen, roving from stem to petal, constantly looking for changes. Can 
that petal be a shade whiter? No, it is still the same. Has the leaf fallen from 
the stem yet? It remains fixed. Can 1 see the black veins draining from the 
petals? No, they yet remain. Wildly I search for a sign of change, but in 
vain. The flower remains the same. And in an awful minute I knew. It is 
over. My search is ended, and I have failed. Sixty hard years, and nothing. 
Perhaps my daughter was right. One can’t reach perfection in life. Of course 
not, the idea is inconceivable. But then, I look at the half-full syringe still 
in my hand. Perhaps Violet was right, if one cannot find perfection, perhaps 
it is right to fall into the well. They syringe burns in my hand. After all, if 
one can achieve no perfection, why exist? The liquid in the syringe seems 
to bubble. It is trying to speak to me, I realize that now. And I know what 
I must do. I must inject the pollen into my body. There, I have done it. I had 
to you sec, for it is my soul, and I must have it, for I am divided. As I write 
I feel an indescribable sadness. The whole of my life has been spent, and 

yet I live. My life is over, but I breathe. Why? --Even as I write I see 

tny answer. My hand is becoming lighter and lighter against my dark pen. 
My body feds younger than it has in years, almost wriggles in its decayed 
shell. But my hand; my hand is turning a milk-white, and smooth to t t 
l °uch, like freshly churned butter on a cool morning .... 











. . . many and many a day he thither 
went, 

And never lifted up a single stone 

Running, shoving, pushing, jeering, 
screaming, 

Through the streets of town the 
people poured, 

\h lr5 *y f or an °ther bloody stoning, 

H ith them David ran. 
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David ran—he ran each day in 
silence; 

Rushed to crowd around the 
village square — 

But then he only stood and watched 
in horror. 

Never threw a stone. 


Never could he throw a stone at 
neighbors, 

Neighbors who had led a peaceful 
life. 

Only to be called a uAtch or demons 
David loathed such wrong. 


Loathed it 'cause he {new it was 
the sickness; 

"Stone him!" was the sickness 
people had . 

Fear was what had grasped his 
tiny village. 

Only David f(new. 


David kjiew, but could do naught 
to stop them. 

All he did was watch in pain 
and grief, 

Watched as loved ones murdered 
one another. 

No, he never touched a stone. 


Then, because he never joined 
the stoning, 

David found himself the "different 
one"; 

Stood and faced the jeering with¬ 
out speaking, 

Stoned for never stoning 

—Sylvia Hutchinson 


Where ? 

by Ann Booth 

The afternoon was bleak; the icy wind whipped through the trees and 
whistled about the tombs. Misty air was stirred by dark, foreboding clouds, 
hiding their deep blue background, making low rumbling noises. On the 
side of the hill, so far away as to hardly be visible, sat a figure. It appeared 
to be huddled up, under a tall, swaying pine tree and sitting very still. 

The figure was a small boy, not more than five or six years old. He sat 
beside a mound of freshly turned dirt, at the head of which was a new marble 
marker. A pot of geraniums was overturned, next to the marker, as if damag¬ 
ed by the wind. The chilly, late afternoon air caused him to pull his jacket 
tighter, as he sat and stared and said questionably: 

“Gee, Daddy, it can’t be true, all that Grannie said about your being 
under that dirt. I really do wonder where you went. And why don’t you come 
back ? Mommie has been crying ever since you left, and all she docs is fuss at 
me. Grannie’s been there ever since you left, too. She just tells me to go out¬ 
side and play and be good. 

“That’s how it was when you left. I just had to be good and be quiet. So 
many people came over—you should have seen them—and they all brought 
food—good things, like cakes and cookies and candy—some brought old 
stuff like squash, though. At first 1 thought maybe it was yours or Mom- 
mic’s birthday, but everyone was so sad. And they kept saying how sorry they 
were, and then they’d cry with Mommie. 

Then Mr. Matthews from the church came, and Mommie left with him. 
Everybody else did, too, ‘cept Mattie, and she and I had the best time. She 
let me have two big pieces of Mrs. Johnson’s chocolate cake, and then she 
read to me from my new space book you gave me Christmas. 

“Pretty soon, though, Mommie came back, and. Daddy, she was so sad. 
She just creid, and Grannie told me she was going to bed. Golly, 1 hated 
that day—you were gone and Mommie cried all thetime! Then 1 got the 
idea maybe Mommie was crying because she didn’t know where you were. 

The next day 1 asked her if maybe that was true. She really seemed to 
smile, and then she sat me in her lap. She told me you had gone to live with 
God, because He had a job for you to do. She said you really hated leaving 
me, and that you would see me some day, if I’d be good and mind her. But, 
Daddy, if that s true, why does Grannie keep telling me you’re under that 
dirt ?” 
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Little new 
lust born 
No one yet 

Cooing, crying, always wet 
What are you? 


Wonder of endurance 
Natures outlaw 
In frail assurance 
Rejecting fear 
Without reason 


Younger than youth 
Older in age 
Misery's intruder 
Pastless, present, futurer 
Of innocent sin 

Little animated unnamed, 
Child of Chance 
Nudest not ashamed 
Image of ignorance 
Who are you? 


IJttle last 

Sweet smile and tear 
Growing, gone 

Moment lost in tomorrow's yesteryear 

Invader of quiet living 
Armed in helplessness 
Ever receiving 
Never giving 
More than happiness 
Why are you? 

—Marilyn Johnson 
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The Poet 


Oh, young lover, 

/ smile at you and your warm heart. 

Come to me when you want to hide. 

M give you a rose-colored bubble to lie in (or blue if you li{e) 

I'll live for you and help you. 

Hold hisher hand and come to me 
I'll maJ(e for you a pin ^softest bed or a 
warm green lawn, shadowed by trees. 

Move swiftly. Don't waste a gesture. 

(No need to plead with me for ill gladly give you all.) 

See how easy to float among the trillion stars. 

(Oh, watch out, though, here comes the world.) 

Keep your eyes shut! 

Richard Dally 


Summer 

Fair transient, Summer wanders in bare feet. 
Sun-haloed hair bright-gilded in the light, 

Manner too frivolous to quite entreat 
Constancy, or emotion s depth or height. 

In shaded velvet grass she cools her feet 
And with a coquette's fan disturbs the heat. 

bleeting and gay and welcomed laughingly, 

Bright simmering Summer lingers for a while 
Strolls beige sand dunes, has ^ copper by the sea. 

Wearing a sultry, enigmatic smile. 

Summer is queen, and "Carpe diem!" rules, 

1 houghts of tomorrow drowned in crystal pools. 

She blesses balmy nights when lovers meet 
To dance beneath a cloud-borne silver moon. 

She sways with them to rhythmic Latin beat 

And hums a tropic island farewell tune 

Slim, languid Aphrodite of slow days 

Uaves sou venters: warm, shallow tears . . . sat! praise. 


-*» 


Maryhelle Proctor 





Recollection 

I was always one for being alone. 

Standing on weedy embankments. 

Dropping pebbles into the still waters, 

Watching the circles spread and die, 

Capturing divine moments in the palm on my hand, 

I walked along lone railroad trestles waist-high in weeds 
and auvke to the whistle of the westward bound with the yearning look 
of wanderlust. 

/ was always one for being alone, 

Longing for that which / could not touch — 

Running down silver beaches, leaping for the moon. 

Turning in my hand a fallen leaf of a petal with tears of dew. 

Or watching with tired, longing eyes some phantom bird of the wings of 
wind. 

—Susan Matthews 


The Moth 

My search, unrelenting, continuing ever for you. 

Through the cities, the years . 

You, so elusive, so feathery, as smoke : 

Sow, almost appearing, almost in my grasp: 

I hen disappearing through my fingers. 

Leaving only a faint trace of having almost been . 

This my search, embodying all my desire, 

Lang carries me into strange places. 

Yet, a doubt, appearing as a crack in * piece of 
fine china. 

Causes me to cease, though my quest be unfulfilled. 

Perhaps my search for you is only born of my own fantasy, 

Created by my own need 

The doubt causes me to give another, 

Tor fear that in continuing to search for you, 

I might lack as wc ^ as Y 011 ' 

l am as the moth, desiring the star, 

Yet choosing the artificial light. 

Knowing all the while, the star exists, 

Enclosed in a distance too great. _ £/fcw Weldon 
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Red Bear 

the city lies Quiet, 

the early morning slumber 

has 

not 

aw arctic d— 

Nothing moves 
save the River, 
changing 

with 

the 

tide — 

the Pulse has stopped 
and 

now 

Time will stop, 
in 

one 

white 

flash 

one roar — 


the leaves in the Parl( 

shrivel 

and 

fall to 

earth. 


Dust. 

f. d . r. 

melts 


where he stood , 
now , 

a copper, 
colored 
Puddle . 


a crucifix lies 

Hidden 

underneath the powdered roc!{ of 
st. patrid(S. 
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And 
the it. n. 

Staggers 
under the 

Forse 

and 

Crumbles. 

sliding 

into 

the 

Hudson . 

nothing lives. 

nothing breathes — 
nothing 

Is. 

—Eva Turpin 


My Heart's Face 

My heart's face 

(if it has one 

and i'm almost sure it does) 
is the color of sadness 
for it 

is lovely. 

It's eyes shed scarlet 

which sends sadness to my 
whole self 

It's mouth desires for the touch 
of another's 

heart. 

My Heart's face. 

(yes, 

i'm sure it does). 


—Richard Dally 


Some Question of A Little 
Black Boy 

Is white so clean. so good, so true 
That not another shade or hue 
Can be as bright, as fine, as right? 

And is the best always the New? 

Then why is Wrong portrayed in grey? 

And Right in colorful array? 

Is Death so cold? Have men been told 
Why Night is second to the Day? 

Is Yellow White with just a stain? 

Has Red diseased a deeper vein? 

And Brown and Blacky—what do they lad( 

That they should always /(now the pain? 

Did some great Being ma/(e the sun? 

The moon made by a lesser One? 

Then by which kjnd was l designed? 

What Father would claim me—his son? 

—Mary Jean Campbell 
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